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with the ten prominent yellow stamens, look ex- 
ceedingly gay and pretty in our woods and hedge 
rows. It grows from one to two feet hi»h, if 
supported by the hedge ; the steins are very 
brittle, and the leaves are narrow spear-shaped. 
It takes its name from Stella (a star), from the 
shape of the corolla. There are several other spe- 
cies very common, and amongst the number is the 
Grassy Stitchwort (S. graminea ), growing j n 
bushy places, and the Bog Stitchwort (S. uligi - 
nosa) y abundant in ditches and rivulets. The 
next flower that comes under our observation 
is the 

COMMON HONEYSUCKLE. 

( Lonicera Peridyuienum.) 

Class, Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. Nat. Ord., 
Caprifcliacese. 

This universal favorite twining shrub decorates 
the hedges in most parts of England, and is well 
known for the delicious odour of its flowers, which 
are of a yellowish or white colour, with red streaks. 
We seldom take a country walk at this season 
without observing this lovely flower running on 
the tops of the hedges, and delighting our senses 
with its delightful perfume, which is much stronger 
after a shower. The Common Honeysuckle, or 
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Woodbine, seems to be especially cultivated by 
peasants, being so often seen trained round the 
entrances to their cottages, and about their case- 
ments, intermixed with the China Rose. 

« See the Honeysuckle twine 
Round liis casement ’tis a shrine 
Where the heart doth incense give. 

And the pure affections live.” 

In its wild state it is not confined to the hedge 
rows, but in the tangled wood it is found twining 
around the adjoining branches, and even springing 
from the clefts of rocks, and 

“ It loves to crawl 

Up the low crag and ruin’d wall.” 

Milton in his well-known couplet — 

“ Through the sweetbriar or the vine. 

Or the twisted eglantine,” 

seems to give it the name of “ eglantine,” the old 
name for the sweetbriar ; though in Comus he 
speaks of it as the “ flaunting Honeysuckle.” It 
is commonly called “ Woodbine,” as Mason beau- 
tifully describes it — 

“ The Woodbine wild, 

That loves to hang on barren boughs 
Her wreath of remote flowery perfume.” 

This elegant climbing shrub we sometimes see 
lovingly entwining the gnarled trunk of an aged 
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